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A COMMEMORATIVE SCARAB OF 
THUTMOSE III 

THE Egyptian Department re- 
ceived last year from Mr. Mo- 
hammed Mohassib of Luxor the 
gift of a scarab 1 of more than or- 
dinary interest. It dates from the reign of 
Thutmose III of the Eighteenth Dynasty 
and bears the inscription: "Men-kheper-re, 
whose two obelisks endure in the temple of 
Amon." 

While the majority of Egyptian scarabs 
were used as seals, there were also a few 
other classes, among them commemorative 
scarabs, made to celebrate some event in a 
king's reign, and to this rare class our new 
scarab belongs. Best known among com- 
memorative scarabs are the large ones is- 
sued by Amenhotep III, also of the Eight- 
eenth Dynasty, to celebrate his marriage, 
his lion hunts, the completion of an artifi- 
cial pleasure lake for his queen, and other 
events. These scarabs are of unusual size, 
often reaching four inches or more in length, 
and are inscribed with texts relating to the 
events which they commemorate. But the 
fashion of issuing commemorative scarabs 
did not originate with Amenhotep III. 
Before him, his grandfather, Amenhotep II, 
and his great-grandfather, Thutmose III, 
had caused scarabs of ordinary size to be 
made in celebration of the erection of 
obelisks. From each of these reigns at 
least two such scarabs are extant. Besides 
our own new acquisition, another scarab 
bearing the cartouche of Thutmose 1 1 1 is in 
the Berlin collection 2 and two of Amenho- 
tep IPs reign are in Paris 3 and the British 
Museum 4 . The other three are closely 
similar to our specimen and bear the same 
inscription, except for the difference in the 
royal name on two of them. The scarabs 

Accession number, 14.8. Length, fj of an 
inch (1.7 cm.). Material, steatite, glazed dark 
green. 

2 Ausfuhrliches Verzeichniss, 2d edition, p. 417, 
No. 3530. See also: Breasted. Records of An- 
cient Egypt II, p. 250; Breasted. Zeitschrift fur 
die aegyptische Sprache 1901, p. 59; Schafer. 
Amtliche Berichte of the Berlin Museum, Jan- 
uary, 1910, p. 95. 

3 Petrie. Historical Scarabs. 

4 Hall. Catalogue of Egyptian Scarabs, etc , 
in the British Museum I, p. 161, No. 1634. 



may be regarded as precursors of the im- 
posing commemorative scarabs issued by 
Amenhotep III, and in this fact lies their 
chief interest. 

Unfortunately the inscription common 
to the four scarabs is too meagre to enable 
us to identify the obelisks. Indeed, little is 
known of Amenhotep IPs obelisks, and his 
two commemorative scarabs furnish the 
only intimation which has come down to us 
that he set up a pair of obelisks at Karnak. 
With reference to Thutmose I IPs obelisks 
there is more to consider, and the possibili- 
ties may be stated briefly. He is known to 
have erected seven, and of these, five were 
at Karnak and two at Heliopolis. The two 
set up at Heliopolis, of which one is now in 
London and the other in New York, do not 
come in question, inasmuch as the scarabs 
speak of the "temple of Amon," aphrase al- 
most certain to refer to the chief sanctuary 
of Amon at modern Karnak. Of the five 
known obelisks of Thutmose 1 1 1 at Karnak, 
the single obelisk, now in front of the 
Lateran in Rome, which according to its 
own inscription never had a companion, 
also may be eliminated from the considera- 
tion, because the scarab refers to a pair of 
obelisks. Of the remaining two pairs, one 
may well be the pair referred to by the 
legend on our scarab. The sites of these 
two pairs of obelisks in front of Pylon IV 
and south of Pylon VII at Karnak have 
been found, and parts of the obelisks them- 
selves have been identified 5 , including the 
nearly complete obelisk at Constantinople. 
One obelisk of each pair, with inscription 
and other identifying marks, is pictured in 
a relief at Karnak. From this relief 6 with 
its inscriptions and another inscription 7 
it is evident that up to his forty-second 
year Thutmose III erected at Karnak only 
these four obelisks. But we do not know 
that he may not have set up other obelisks 
there in the twelve years that intervened 
before his death, at which time the Lateran 

5 Legrain in Annales du Service des Antiquites 
de l'Egypte V, pp. 1 1 and 22-23. 

6 Champollion. Monuments IV, 316, 317; 
Sethe. Urkunden des aegyptischen Altertums 
IV, pp. 641-43; Breasted. Records II, § 624. 



7 Sethe. 
Breasted. 



Urkunden IV, pp. 747 and 756; 
Records II, §§ 563 and 572. 
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obelisk, his last monument of the kind, re- 
mained unfinished. 

At least it seems unlikely that a special 
issue of scarabs would commemorate any 
but a monumental obelisk. 1 It was custom- 
ary to set up the large obelisks on the thir- 
tieth and on later anniversaries of the king's 
nomination as heir to the throne, an event 
which in Thutmose Ill's case coincided 



has come to hand only within the past few 
weeks. The purchase, consisting of twenty- 
five pieces, comprises a wide variety of 
church needlework, among which are a 
number of chasubles with embroidered 
orphreys. The most important of the 
group, however, are a superb sixteenth- 
century cope and a chasuble in cloth of 
gold. The weave is of a rich yellow tone 






scarab of thutmose iii. side and back, size 
of original; inscription, enlarged 



with his accession. Our scarab therefore 
is unlikely to be earlier than the thirtieth 
year of Thutmose Ill's reign, which would 
bring its date to 147 1 B. C. or sometime 
within the following twenty years. One 
can imagine that these "obelisk-scarabs" 
may have been highly valued as souvenirs 
of the elaborate festivities which marked 
the thirty-year or one of the later anniver- 
saries. C. L. R. 

A RECENT ACCESSION OF ECCLE- 
SIASTICAL VESTMENTS 

A N interesting group of ecclesias- 
f\ tical vestments has recently been 
/\ added to the Museum collec- 
-* ^tion of textile fabrics by the pur- 
chase during the past summer of a por- 
tion of the Bernheimer Collection, ac- 
quired by Dr. Valentiner in Munich prior 
to the outbreak of the war. Owing to the 
difficulty in transportation under existing 
conditions the shipment was delayed and 

1 Small obelisks are known. See the one cited 
in Breasted. Records 1 1, p. 249, note b. 



with a sumptuous pattern wrought in silk 
and gold; and while in a general way it re- 
sembles that of the Venetian looms of the 
same period, it nevertheless embodies cer- 
tain features in the design that are more 
characteristic of the royal fabrics of Toledo. 
The trellis motif also, which appears both 
in the surface weave of the cloth and again 
in the framing of the large central cone 
form, is strongly reminiscent of Moorish 
architectural ornament, and the broad 
sweep of the ogival bands with crowns at 
the points of intersection lacks in its whole 
contour the grace and refinement found in 
the patterns of the Italian product. The 
vestment is complete, with richly embroid- 
ered orphreys and hood framed in heavy 
bands of gold needlework; the orphreys are 
divided into six panels, separated by smaller 
ones, each of which incloses an ornamental 
device of Renaissance scrollwork. In each 
of the larger panels, beneath a domed archi- 
tectural canopy supporting the pomegran- 
ate form of the Arms of Spain is the en- 
throned figure of a saint. On the right- 
hand side are Saint Peter, Saint John, and 
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